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on failing to do so, is required to relearn it. This time he
needs fewer repetitions than on the first occasion; and it is
, evident that, although memory has failed, something has been
retained.
It seems certain that the lower animals have this power of
mneme. Few people would attribute to them the power of
conscious memory, but all investigations go to show that they
are capable of learning by experience. In one experiment a
worm is induced to enter a Y-shaped tube at the bottom, being
givep five trials daily. There is no reason at first why it
should go to one arm of the Y rather than the other; and it is
found that, when it comes to the parting of the ways, it goes
as often the one way as the other. But let the experimenter
arrange for it to suffer an electric shock in one of the arms;
then, after a hundred trials, it nearly always goes to the arm
where it will not get the shock. Thus even a worm has the
power of conserving its own past.
More wonderful even than the power of the animal to retain
its own past is its power to conserve the past of its ancestors.
How else can we explain the remarkable instinctive behaviour
of animals? We must go to the racial past to account for dogs
turning round several times before they He down, birds build-
ing their nests after a racial pattern and crossing the sea at
particular places, eels going to a particular spot in the Atlantic
to spawn, and many similar examples. Thus mneme operates
in a racial sense. We too have this wonderful power of racial
mneme. We grow up, for example, as if we remembered not
only the bodily form proper to man, but also very much of the
mental history of mankind.
Mneme, then, is the mind's most general power of retention.
It is important to realize clearly what it is that is retained;
nothing but confusion can result from supposing that the ex-
periences themselves are conserved, going into cold storage,
as it were, to re-emerge on a future occasion. Experience* let
us once more repeat, is an activity of the subject, having
no independent existence of its own. A present experience
passes and goes for ever, and it can never come back. What is
conserved is not the experience itself, but its after-efifccts. The